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THE INITIAL HANDICAPS CONFRONTING
ARMY PSYCHIATRY IN WORLD WAR II

THE INAUGURATION of a program of psychiatry for the Army took place
against heavy odds. Psychiatry had neither the man power nor the knowledge
to deal with the mental health problems presented by such large groups of
people. Nor were the war agencies prepared to utilize psychiatry.
Some of the difficulties experienced by psychiatry, with all the attendant
frustrations and disappointments, were due to the rapid expansion of the Army.
From the skeletal organization that had been allowed by national and inter-
national policy, it grew rapidly into a complex machine. This huge machine,
which functioned over a vast area under terrific pressure, did so because of
the thousands of wheels within it that worked to solve almost countless prob-
lems. No one should underestimate the intensity of the drive that turned these
wheels during the first years of the war by the effort of thousands of officers,
enlisted men, and responsible civilians. To most of those men, whose energy
and interest were absorbed in their work, psychiatry and its role in the organiza-
tion were new and strange. The obstacles which delayed effective functioning
were in part the result of problems inherent in Army organization and policy,
in part the result of prejudice against psychiatry, and in part the result of the
prewar status of psychiatry.
HANDICAPS DUE TO ARMY ORGANIZATION AND POLICY
Lack of plans. Early in 1917, before the United States had declared war,
Col. Salmon selected a group of six psychiatrists to be sent overseas to
observe what the British had done for neuroses and psychoses in their hospitals.
As soon as the American Army arrived in Europe in force, these men were
assigned as division psychiatrists. Base Hospital No. 117 was established at
Lafoche, France, for the treatment of the neuroses. Later Base Hospital No.
214 was set up at Savenay, France, for the care of the psychoses. Following
the armistice the latter became the clearing station for the evacuation of all
the cases of psychoses then hospitalized in Europe.1
1 Information furnished by Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles in a personal communication, August 6,1946.
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